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Votume I. 


THE LAKES OF LYNN, 





BY ALONZO LEWIS. 





Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt ; 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall’d. 
Milton. 


Tue sun was distributing his golden splendor, in all the 
rich magnificence of a New England June, upon the calm 
expanse of one of the beautiful lakes of Lynn, which spread 
out their pure. and peaceful waters, amid the quiet seclusion 
of their surrounding hills, as if to woo man from the con- 
taminating turmoil of human passion, to their unsullied and 
virgin enjoyment. A tall pine threw the rich and soft shad- 
ow of its dark green drapery in a long path over the bright 
mirror, and far down into its clear depths, blending its spirit 
with the tranquil element, like the well defined remembrance 
of long and endearing friendship in a pure and generous 
heart. Ffom a little verdant headland, that shot out in an 
opposite direction, the deep green foliage of grass, shrub and 
flower was reflected in the lake, forming a second landscape 
in the transparent element, scarcely more soft and peaceful 
than the first. The resplendent hues of earth, sky and wa- 
ter were blended, like the indefinable lustre of gems ; pro- 
ducing that delightful harmony which the lover of nature 
has often observed, but which no one can adequately de- 
scribe, and which may be likened to the delicate and versa- 
tile dyes on the neck of the wood pigeon, ever varying, yet 
ever the same, when he sits swinging on some green bough 
of his loved forest, half buried in shade, and half yee: 
sunshine ! ~~ F 

There are six of these lakes in the vicinity ; and two 
others, the fountains of the rivers Ipswich and Saugus, were 
embraced in the ancient town. An English traveller, who 
visited this country in 1633, calls them “spacious ponds, 
like little lakés, wherein be good store of fish.” Three of 
them are united in a stream, bearing the luxurious appella- 
tion of Strawberry Brook. The fifth, which is the smallest, 
and was anciently supposed to be fathomless, is crossed by 
the great eastern road to Boston, on a curious wooden bridge, 
which floats upon the lake like the Persian’s bridge of boats 
across the Hellespont, rising and falling with the swelling 
and decreasing waters. On the banks of the sixth is a:cel- 
ebrated medicinal spring, of chalybeate properties,- much 
frequented by invalids and parties of pleasure. It is cover- 
ed by achaste and appropriate veranda, surmounted by a 
classically carved head of Hippocrates, the physician of an- 
cient Cos, who seems to preside over the waters, and indi- 
cate their conduciveness to health. Beside it stands a neat 
and convenient house of reception for visiters, furnished 
with commodious baths, and several elegant-barges, whose 
white sails, relieved against the green margin, are often 
seen gliding gracefully over the blue mirror, like swans over 
their loved element. It was here that, in 1686, resided Jean 
Caspar Van Crowninscheldt, a German emigrant, the ances- 
tor of the respectable family of the Crowninshields, well 
known in the political annals of our country. Several of 
the trees belonging to the little orchard of Mr. Crownin- 
scheldt yet remain, and in pointing them out, the landiord, 

is purbanity, relates as a matter of 
Rev. Cotton Mather once made 







isi Cott ffank of the water of the spring. 
The ills which Surround these lakes are covered with 
trees, © evergreen, as pines, cedars and hemlocks ; and 


among them are some of the most delightful vales and vis- 
tas in this portion of the country. From their green sum- 
mits may be seen the ocean, rolling in its undiminishable 
grandeur, and the iron bound peninsula of Nahant, with its 
beautiful beach of sparkling sands, so mach admired by all 
who have hearts to appreciate the strong beauties of nature. 
If these lakes could be distributed among the parks of Eng- 
land, their shores might be covered by thousands of guineas — 
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here, the land around them may be purchased for about a 
hundred dollars an acre. How many are sighing over the 
imaginary beauties of a residence on the banks of the 
Rhine, or the margin of Winandermere, when they might 
enjoy the sweets of rural life and domestic felicity with far 
more economy, purity and safety, in our own favored land! 

On a pleasant glade, beside one of the lakes, over which 
the reader has seen the declining sun of June diffusing the 
shadow of the pines, stood a small, but very convenient cot- 
tage. It was covered by pieces of hemlock-bark, cut into 
regular shapes, and put on with great neatness. The win- 
dows which looked out upon the lake, had small diamond 
sashes made of lead. From the door, a bower extended to- 
ward the water, and served the purpose of a porch. was 
constructed of alternate columns of green willow and white 
birch, gracefully interwoven with slender rods of hornbeam 
and hazel, and fastened at the intersections by twigs of green 
birch. Over the pointed arches of this little, bower ran the 
thick tendrils of a flourishing grape vine, whose numerous 
and broad leaves formed a screen from the hot rays of sum: 
mer. The whole was arranged with great taste and propri- 
ety, and though economical and rustic in the highest degree, 
evinced in the design a knowledge of the purest principles of 
rural and Gothic architecture. 

At the door of this cottage, and in the chequered shadow 
of the vine clad bower, sat a young lady in her nineteenth 
year, bearing the sedate features of German extraction, 
while in her dark blue eyes shone the intelligent expression 
of the Anglo-Saxon. She was invested with a light tunic, 
cut in the Asiatic fashion, that most graceful of all dresses 
for a young lady, and her girdle was fastened by a diamond 
aigrette, the gift of an English princess, which she treasured 
with the utmost pride and care, as a memento of the land of 
her nativity and education. The rich tresses of her dark 
hair were slightly confined by a fillet of silk, and her slip- 
pers, as they emerged from the folds of her pantalettes, 
showed that they were fastened over a pair of the most deli- 
cate ancles, by brooches of sea-shells set in silver. She was 
reading in a small volume of black letter, illustrated by 
woodcuts somewhat rudely engraved. It was that most 
priceless of all ancient poems, the Fairy Queen of Spencer ; 
and the smiles which occasionally sent their sunny gleams 
over her fine countenance, and the tears which alternately 
trickled between, showed that her whole soul was absorbed 
in the subject. 

When in England, Gertrude had been persecuted by the 
importunities of young Stormounf, the dissolute son of a 
nobleman ; and so long and so perseveringly had his-suit 
been pursued, that it, was even with delight that she heard 
her father’s determination to leave the white cliffs of her 
mother’s home, for the uncertain vicissitudes of the wil- 
derness. P 

Other suitors, as well among the high-born, as among the 
gentry of England, had aspired to gain the hand of one 
whose, unsullied and generous love were worth a kingdom, 
if a kingdom could not be enjoyed without such love ! — but 
to none had she given hope, except toa young and noble 
spirit, whose ideality and piety afterward advanced him to 
the highest ranks of eminence in the established church. 

Mr. Crowninscheldt had left Germany in early life to re- 
side in London, where» he married, and on the death of his 
wife, had removed,, with his son and daughter, to New Eng. 
land. He had selected a romantic spot, on the margin of 
a lake, and beside a spring of medicinal waters, as before 
described, for the benefit of his health. He had not mar- 
ried a second time, not from any deficiency of regard for 
the sex, but rather from his entire devotedness to one. No 
one could have a more passionate admiration of the virtue of 
woman, and he delighted to relate instances of her fidelity, 
from the deep devotedness of Gertrude Vonder Wart, who 
tarried alone by her husband during the long cold night in 
which he was broken upon the wheel, and brought him 


Numser 15. 





water in her shoe —to the faithfulness of «that sweet saint ” 
who, only three years previous, sat by the side of Lord Rus- 
sell during his trial, and assisted him by her presence and 
her pen. In person, Mr. Crowninscheldt was well-formed. 
and in manner grave without severity. His venerable ap. 
pearance might for a moment have startled the beholder into 
the imagination that he stood in the presence of one of the 
patriarchs of old, 

In his retirement among the lakes of Lynn, he enjoyed 
the tranquillity for which so many vainly sigh. The devo. 
tedness which he had once admired in his wife, he still found 
in the attachment of his daughter. The deep and pure af- 
fections of life are not the less valuable and essential to our 
enjoyment, from their being silent and unobtrusive. Byron 
and Bulwer may thunder at the human bosom, and shake 
and shiver its passions with the heartquakes of their poetry 
and their eloquence ; but not in the storm and the whirlwind 
of passion is to be sought our true enjoyment. It is found 
in the quiet and enduring affections of the gentle heart — 
as wife— mother — sister — daughter. The love of woman, . 
in its various forms, is indeed the purest and dearest thing 
on earth, and the nearégst allied to heaven. It is the last 
hope of the affections and of religion; and may be called 
the anchor cast in a better world, to save this. 

Gertrude was so absorbed by the book she was reading, 
that she did not observe an Indian emerging from the forest 
near the cottage, until he had approached within a few steps 
from her. He was a youth of regular features, and an ele- 
vated countenance, dressed with more vare than was gene- 
rally the custom of the sons of the forest. His step had in 
it something of pride, but his manner was easy and grace- 
ful; though a discerning eye might have seen that it was 
rather the manner of one condescending to please, than of 
one looking up fora boon. He had in one hand a fowling 
piece, with a long slender barrel, and in the other a buneh 
of wood pigeons, neatly tied with a green twig. - As he laid 
them at the feet of Gertrude, he said — 

“I have brought the white dove a present. Will she re- 
ceive the gift of the red bird? I almost regretted to kill the 
poor things, their eyes reminded me so much of those of the 
pale maiden!” 

“The presents of Maneko are ever acceptable,” replied 
Gertrude, and turning her eyes again upon her book, she 
continued to read. 

Maneko sat for some time in thoughtful silencegfils eyes 
intently perusing the shadowed countenance ofthe amiable 
girl, as it was chequered by the varied emotions of her mind. 
produced, no doubt, by the book she was reading. At 
length he spoke. 

“ The visits of Maneko are not so pleasing to the white 
maid as they used to be!” 

“‘Maneko is ever welcome at the white man’s cottage,” 
rejoined Gertrude, and continued to read. 

The young Indian sat for some time absorbed in thought, 
until, in swinging his foot, he struck it against his gun, and 
caused it to fall from the seat against which he had leaned 
it, upon a stone. The ringing sound which it made caused 
Gertrude to look up. Her eyes encountered those of Mane- 
ko. There was an expression of deep and iptense meaning 
in them, whieh Gertrude had never before seen, or, if seen, 
she had never regarded. He repeated his remark. 

“ The visits of Maneko are not so pleasant to Gertrucc as 
they used to be before the white stranger arrived!” 

A deep blush suffused the countenance of Gertrude, as the 
truth flashed for the first time upon her understanding. It 
had been elicited by the look of Maneko, aided probably by 
his remark. Gertrude had been acquainted with him for 
several months. She had often noticed his graceful and 
dignified manner, as he passed in the path near the cottage ; 
but a little incident of deep interest to her, had rendered 
him an object of more than common regard. It had been 
the frequent custom of Mr. Crowninscheldt to take an ex- 
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cursion in his little boat upon the lake, either alone, or in 
eompany with his son or daughter. He was indulging in 
this favorite amusement one afternoon, in the absence of his 
son, ind while his daughter was busy in the cottage, when 
the boat was accidentally overturned, and he was precipita- 
ted into the water. His daughter had observed the accident, 
and rushed to the margin; but she was unable to render 
any relief, and could only shriek her distress. Her father 
would doubtless have perished; had not Maneko, who from 
some cause or other was always wandering in the neighbor- 
hood, having heard the shriek of Gertrude, instantly appear- 
ed on the opposite hill, and, throwing down his gun, dashed 
into the water, and saved the venerable man, just as he was 
on the point of perishing. From that moment Gertrude re- 
garded him with gratitude, and always bade him welcome 
at her father’s home. She had noticed that his visits were 
frequent, and that he generally brought some useful or val- 
uable present ; but it had never crossed her imagination that 
hecould love, and certainly never that he would dare to love 


‘one, between whom and himself there existed such a dis- 


parity of condition. But now the fact stood palpably before 
her, and its magnitude seemed the greater that her father 
and brother were both absent, and that she was alone with a 
young and armed Indian. Almost any other girl would 
have shrieked, and perhaps have fainted, and they would 
certainly have had some cause. But Gertrude had never 
felt fear, even in the presence of strange Indians; and 
though a slight tremor passed over her heart for an instant, 
like a light breeze over her loved lake, agitating its surface 
@ moment, yet her pure faith, and her good education, gave 
her strength, and she was tranquil. She thought of the 
stranger to whom Maneko had referred—the young Eng- 
lish student before mentioned, who was making a visit to 
New England previous to taking orders, and was pursuing 
his studies with the rector of the church at Salem. He had 
several times visited her father’s cottage, and she recollect- 
ed that since Maneko had seen him there, he had been re- 
markably sad. Though it was impossible that she could 
ever reciprocate his affection, yet she had too much good 
sense, as well as too good a heart, to treat with severity one 
who loved her. She looked at him with deep emotion, as 
she said — 4 ag 

“ And why should Maneko regret that the stranger, as 
well as himself should have a regard for the white dove?” 

“ Because,” replied the young Indian, with a sigh, “be- 
cause Maneko will never have any one to make his sleep 
seem sweet!” 

“But Maneko may find many a red girl of the forest, 
who would bé glad to pluck the arrows from his breast, and 
make his pillow soft,” said Gertrude, kindly. — 

“The wild bird of the forest loves but one!” said Ma- 
neko — “ when he loses his mate he is solitary ! ” 

“The eagle of the forest,” said Gertrude with dignity, 
following up his metaphor — “ never mates with the dove! ” 

“True,” said Maneko, as he rose and took up his gun to 
go, while a big tear stood in his eye. He walked a few pa- 
ces, and returned. 

“The white dove has always come to the dreams of Ma- 
neko, and made them pleasant!” said he, “but she will 
come to his dreams no more! When she is in her nest be- 
yond the great waters, will she sometimes think of the bird 
of the forest, and mourn that he has no mate?” 

“Gertrude will always remember Maneko, and the love 
which he bore to her father,” said the gentle girl. “When 
the breeze is in the sails, she will think of the sighing of 
the pines, and pray to the Great Spirit that Maneko.may be 
happy!” 

The young Indian made 4 strong effort to restrain his 
emotion, he approached the unshrinking girl, and taking 
her extended hand, imprinted on it a long warm kiss of af- 
fection. It was the homage of nature at the shrine of beau- 
ty and virtue! A hero could have done no more —a man 
could have done no less. Gertrude was in tears — the book 
fell from her hand. When she lifted her head to look at 
Maneko, the waving of thé bushes only told where he had 
disappeared ! 

They know little of human nature, who think that a warm 
heart can only throb beneath a pale skin. Here was an 
Indian of the forest, with love as warm, as chaste, as noble, 
as ever agitated a human bosom, or adorned the pages of a 
poem oraromance. How greatly have that unhappy race 
been injured! and their wrongs have been continued even 
beyond the grave! 

Maneko pursued his way into the depth of the forest, and 
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junderstood, and his self-command was restored. 


sat down beneath a tree. He knew that Gertrude could lhead —it was hot! She made him tea of the fever-bush, 

never be his —that the Great Spirit had made an outward land tended him through the sleepless night with anxiety and 

difference between them — but he felt that his love had been ee. As the gray dawn began to strealrthe-east, she look. 
‘ed upon his features — he was dying! . 

“Said I not that the white dove would come no more to 
the dreams of Maneko? I go to the land of the Great 
‘Spirit! The wild birds will sing in the woods of my fathers, 
undisturbed by the footsteps of Maneko! The waters of 
\the lake will never again be crossed by his shadow, and he 
will bring no more food to the nest of the white dove! I 
have seen a spirit in my sleep, but it was not Hobomok! 
He made a sign upon my forehead, and told me of the joys 
of the land of spirits! I wish to die in the faith of the 
white man, that I may go to the white man’s heaven! ” 

Gertrude was surprised. She was herself a firm believer ; 
yet she had never dreamed of converting to her religion the 
wild son of the wilderness. But she had too much pure 
faith, and too much good sense to refuse his simple request. 
She took a little silver basin, the gift of her loved mother, 
and filled it with the clear water of the lake. She then 
brought her prayet-book from the oratory, and kneeling be. 
side the young Indian, she read the service of the church 
appointed for baptism. She sprinkled the pure water upon 
his forehead, and as she made the sign of the cross, Maneko 
smiled. It was the same sign which the vision had made in 
his sleep. She commended his spirit to the Redeemer ; her 
eyes were filled with tears, and she pressed his hand with a 
sister’s affection. Maneko’s countenance was tranquil as 
the surface of the summer lake, which was at that moment 
glowing with the first beam of the rising sun. He had re- 
ceived the two tokens of the heart —the-one was'the seal of 
the love of heaven, the other that of earth—and he was 
satisfied. His spirit quietly passed away, and Gertrude was 
alone ! 

Alone she was not! The dead bodies of four Indians 
were around her, but she had no fear. While preparing to 
leave the cottage, a white man passed, and gave the alarm. 
It seems that a small band of hostile Indians had waylaid 
her father and brother on their return the preceding evening, 
and deputed three of their number to seize the solitary girl ; 
bnt their design had been frustrated by the’ watchfulness of 
Maneko. A small company was immediately raised, who 
overtook the hostile party a few miles from their night’s en- 
campment, and restored the prisoners. 

It was the Sabbath day, and the bells of St. Peter’s church 
in Salem, rung out their joyous peal for the morning service. 
The matrimonial ceremony was performed, and before the 
sun had gained high noon, the white sails of a ship were flut- 
tering in the harbor. Gertrade returned to England, to strew 
the grave of her loved mother with flowers, and to scatter 
joys around the home of her affectionate husband. 

On the margin of the lake were raised four simple mounds. 
That of Maneko was apart from the rest, in a little grove of 
locust trees, which annually shed their flowers upon the 
spot. Noble Indian! thy love has been chanted by one who 
has known all the passions of the human heart, and can ap- 
preciate them. Thy warm and generous spirit was enam- 
ored of the fair and good, and that love found thee a pass- 
port to bliss. Like a guardian angel, appointed by heaven 
in the wilderness, thou didst watch over beauty and virtue, 
and thou wert rewarded with immortality !— Gift for 1839. 

Lynn, Mass. 




















































Meanwhile Gertrude continued to read, though not with- 
out agitation. She wished for the return of her father and 
brother, and the afternoon never seemed to pass so slowly 
away. She laid down her book, as the departing sun was 
bestowing his farewell kiss on the summit of the hills, and 
the tops of the loftiest pines, and wandered down the path, 
in the hope to meet her friends. As she passed through a 
thick copse, from which the light of day had gone, she en- 
countered one, whom of all her acquaintance she least ex- 
pected, and least wished tomeet. The sensitive plant never 
shrunk from the rudest touch with more instinctive dread, 
than her spirit recoiled from the encounter of his; but re- 
treat was hopeless. 

“Ha! my sweet bird of the wilderness! have I found 
you at last?” he exclaimed ; “then have J not endured the 
perils, and the. far worse suspense of this tedious Atlantic 
voyage in vain, Tshall quit you no more, my bird of beau- 
ty, till I have you safe in the cage!” 

“Lord Stormount!” replied Gertrude, with all that digni- 
ty and grace which gras so congenial to her manner, “I sin- 
cerely regret, for your own sake as well as mine, that you 
shenld occasion to both of us so much trouble, in a pursuit 
which is utterly futile. There is no congeniality between 
our spirits, and could that, which I will give you the credit 
of seeming ardently to desire, ever happen, we could never 
be happy.” 

“What, still in your old mood of repulsiveness? I had 
hoped that the horrors of this dark world of rocks and end- 
less woods had by this time quite wearied you of your af- 
fected scorn, and that you would now be willing to return to 
a country which can furnish you with some better serenade 
than that performed by owls and frogs! I shall not get the 
jargon of their croaking out of my ears for six months!” 

“If I ever-return tothe country of my mother’s grave, 
which I own I have deeply loved,” said Gertrude, “ it will 
most certainly never be with you. Have the generosity, 
therefore, to free me from emotions which are not grateful 
to my heart.” 

The yoang nobleman continued to plead his suit with all 
the energy of impassioned eloquence, but in vain. Deter- 
mined however not to be repulsed, he advanced to take her 
hand. Gertrude stepped back two paces, and at that instant 
the strong arm of the young Indian interposed between 
them, and with a gesture of haughty and natural scorn, 
proudly waved back the foolish and frustrated nobleman, 
who recoiled from the indignant glance of Maneko, with a 
countenance in which rage and disappointed hope were 
strongly commingled. He retired to a short distance, mut- 
tering something which Gertrude indistinctly heard, about 
the sublimity of a lady bestowing her affections on a young 
savage, and mounting his horse, rode away, to brood over 
his loss, or to renew his attempt, as opportunity might fa- 
vor. 

Gertrude returned to the cottage, and Maneko departed. 
The twilight closed in, but still her father and brother came 
not. She retired to her apartment, and performed her devo- 
tions alone. She then sat down by her window to watch 
their return. As she gazed intently on the bushes which 





crossed the path, she saw them move. They whom she ee TS SE 
loved were returning! She looked—there were three. 

The “stranger ’’ she thought was with them, and her heart DEATH, 

beat quicker. She continued to gaze. As they approached —— 

she saw they had guns—they were Indians! She rose Original. 





hastily and bolted the door. They advanced, and on finding 
it fastened, one of them raised his hatchet to split it open, 
when the quick report of a musket rung through the woods, 
and he fell dead at the threshold! Maneko had watched 
their approach, and before they could recover their surprise, 
he had buried his hatchet in the head of a second! The 
third closed with him, and the struggle was long and fierce, 
but love gave energy to the right, and the third was stretch- 
ed beside his fellows! Gertrude, in trembling anxiety, had 
watched the result of the unequal conflict, and when it was 
terminated, she opened the door. Maneko spoke, 

“The eagle has watched over the nest of the dove, and 
the hawks are disappointed of their prey!” 

“Come in, Maneko, you are wounded,” said Gertrude ; 
and she brought him into the cottage, and put her pillow be- 
neath hishead. The blood was flowing freely from his arm, 
but she bound it up. She laid her hand upon his fore- 


‘« Spring shall return us the rose’s breath, 
But who shall lighten the face of death ? ”’ 

Tuere is something in the thoughts of man’s dissolution — 
a gloomy and solemn foreboding that-com i bright 
and fairy visions of youth, ning the of the 
fairest prospects, and mingling @ with 
the sweetest cup of earthly enjoyment. ~ - 

It points the mind to the silent abodes of the dead, and 
discovers far onward in the path of life, the time when 
we too must resign the objects that bind us to existence, and 
mingle with the clay that is heaped above our fellows. But 
mournful as the subject of death is, I confess there are times 
when I feel a sensation of joy, at the release of a fellow be- 
ing from tribulation and suffering. I can see the “ clods of 
the valley” heaped upon him who bends under the burden 
of years, nor weep that we are mortal. What are the fol- 
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eae 
But Napoleon’s genius was not confinéd to war; he pos- 


lies and pleasures —the noise and show — the change and 
fashion of the world, to the being that time has crippled and 
bowed down to the earth? The pains and diseases of age 
From the verge 
of the grave he looks back and shudders at the path over 
With a dim and dubious gaze he 
searches for a single flower blooming in that path, to rest his 
eye upon, or for one verdant spot in the wide waste of mem- 
Wearied and spent with 
journeying, the objects before him are no longer worth the 
pain of pursuit. All his desires, hopes, expectations and 
wishes are withered, and he is reposing in a deep, ab- 
Would we chain the tired spirit 


leave him nothing of present enjoyment. 


which he has trodden. 


ory—but there may be none. 


sorbing calm —’tis death! 
any longer to the joyless and hated earth? 


I have seen the infant laid in the grave with no regret but 
that innocence should so early depart. And then to look 
abroad in the world—to see the hatred and bickerings — 
Oh, that 
the aspect of life’s journey were like the calmness and tran- 
And shall we 
mourn that a flower has been scorched by the burning sun, 
or blighted by the fatal blast of the desert? No, rather let 
the glad creature depart, before its young and innocent na- 
ture has been chilled by communion with terrestrial beings — 
with dregs and dross — the coldness and sélfishness of the 
world. Give the spirit wings, while it is yet pure as the 
heaven to which it hastens, nor wish a being back from 
the world: of bliss, to grovel in the dull maze of human 


the strife and envying —the sorrow and distress! 


quillity of that gentle and quiet bosom! 


life. 


Life —life—what is it? A vapor—a shadow—a mo- 
ment of restless breathing —a speck. of perilous existence ! 
But there are times. when the aspect of death is terrible. It 
is when our companions are writhing in his “icy grasp”? — 
the familiarity of whose jooks even death itself cafinot ef- 


face —the tones of whose voices the grave cannot silence. 


We seem to hear them audible and natural as when they 


stood up in the strength and vigor of life. 

Our officious thoughts will revert to anterior scenes, the 
brightness and beauty of which we recognized not, until the 
moment of their conclusion; and the tablet of memory, 
however broken, pertinaciously retains the shadows and de- 
lineations thrown upon it, by time, in his unbroken flight. 


We wander back in hasty review of scenes that are gone — 
to the house of mirth, and the seasons of innocent pleasure — 


to the game, the jest, the moonlight ramble. All assume in 
our imaginings, the appearance of reality. But when we 
wake from our vague and.wandering recollections, we find 
them only a dream of other days. Our companions are not. 
It is then we shrink within ourselves and begin to be alone. 
It is then that we murmur at the dark hand of destiny ; and 
while we behold their vacant places, we tremble at the awful 


jeopardy of existence. In vain we look imploringly towards 
their graves—in vain the tear of friendship waters the turf 
that covers them. Around, the tempest howls unheard — 


unfelt shall the sun shed his radiance upon the place 
their repose ;—-the earth with the once loved form whieh it 
encloses, shall sleep and become incorporated together ; 


while the principle whieh vivified it, exists forever, unim- 


paired in the bosom of Deity ! 


It is a painful solemnity, to witness the departure of a be- 
ing we love, from the shores of time—to see the pale and 
sickly form failing under the agonies of dissolution —to 
hear in the feeble interval of the death grvan, the feeble ac- 
cents as they tremble fainter and fainter upon the quivering 
lips —the last blessing upon the living —and when utterance 
has failed, to see the sunken, glassy eye turn fondly upon 
us—the silent adieu of the departing —this in indeed a bit. 
ter reality. But it has its redemption—a consolation in sor- 
row, @joy even in grief. We %now our friends are resting 
from the toils and troubles of a stormy life—that they are 


beyond the reach of sorrow and distress, where the breath 


calumny cannot reach, or the treachery and infidelity of 


friends affect them—shese are considerations that exalt 
their destiny above regret. 
” @ Life is a torrid day, 
Parch’d by the wind and sun, 
And death, the calm, cool night, 
When the weary day is done.” 





Dress.—A writer in the North American Review, com- 


putes that one third of the waking hours of civilized com- 
munities, including what is employed in making and re- 
pairing, is devoted to the subject of dress. 














































NAPOLEON AND WASHINGTON, 
[From an article in the Edinburgh Review — by Lord Brougham. ]} 


Let us now, before we close the view of time recently 
passed, and of the great men who flourished in them amongst 


resources of our enemies, unimpaired by our party divisions, 
and with all the unity of despotisrn besides. During the 
most eventful period of the age in which they flourished, the 
destinies of France, and of the Continent, were wielded by 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; certainly the most extraordinary per- 
son who has appeared in modern times, and to whom, in 
some respects, no parallel can be found, if we search the 
annals of the human race. Fer though the conquests o 
Alexander were more extensive, ahd the matchless character 
of Caesar was embellished by more various accomplishments, 
and the invaders of Mexico and Peru worked their purposes 
of subjugation with more scanty means, yet the military 
genius of the Great Captain shines with a lustre peculiarly 
its own ; or which he shares with Hannibal alone; when we 
reflect that he never had to contend like those cohquerors, 
with adversaries inferior to himself in ¢ivilization of disci- 
pline, but won all his triumphs over hosts as well ordered 
and regularly marshalled and amply provided as his own. — 

This celebrated man was sprung from a good family in 
Corsica, and while yet a boy, fixed the attention and raised 
the hopes of all his connections. In his early youth his mil 
itary genius shone forth ; he soon gained the summit of his 
profession ; he commanded at twenty-five a military opera- 
tion of a complicated and difficult nature in Paris; imme- 
diately after he rapidly led’the French armies through a 
series of victories till then unexampled, and to which even 
now his own after achieveménts can alone afford any par- 


ness of the operations, That much of his success was 
derived from the mechanical adherence of his adversaries to 
the formal rules of ancient tactics cannot be doubted; and 
our Wellington campaigns would, in the same circumstances, 
and had he been opposed to similar antagonists, in all likeli- 
hood have been as brilliant and decisive. 

But he always had to combat the soldiers bred in Napo- 
leon’s school, while Napoleon, for the most part, was match- 
ed against men whose inveterate propensity to follow the 
rules of an obsolete science, not even the example of Frederic 
had been able to subdue ; and who were resolved upon being 
a second time the victims of the same obstinate blindness, 
which had in Frederic’s days, made genius triumph over 
numbers, by breaking through rules repugnant to common 
sense. It must, however, be confessed, that although this 
consideration accounts for the achievements of this great 
warrior, which else had been impossible, nothing is thus 
detracted from his praise, excepting that what he accom- 
plished ceases to be miraculous ; for it was his glory never 
to let an error pass unprofitably to himself; nor ever to give 
his adversary an advantage whichshe could not ravish from 
him, with ample interest before it was turned to any fatal 
account. Nor can it be denied that, when the fortune of 
war proved adverse, the resources of his mind were only 
drawn forth in the more ample profusion. After the Battle 
of Aspern he displayed more skill, as well as constancy, 
than in all his previous campaigns; and the struggle which 
he made in France, during the dreadful conflict which pre- 
ceded his downfall, is by many regarded as the master-piece 
of his military life. Nor let us forget that the grand error 
of his whole career, the mighty expedition to Moscow, was a 
political error only. The vast preparations for that cam- 
paign—the combinations by which he collected and mar- 
shalled and moved this prodigious and various force like a 
single corps, or a domestic animal, or a lifeless instrament 
in his hand— displayed in the highest degree the great genius 
for arrangement and for action, with which he was endowed ; 
and his prodigious efforts to regain the ground which the dis- 
asters of that campaign rescued from his grasp were only not 
successful, because no human power could, in amonth, create 
an army of cavalry, nor a word of command give recruits 
the discipline of veterans. In the history of war, it is, 
assuredly, only Hannibal who can be compared with him ; 
and certainly, when we reflect upon the yet greater difficulties 
of the Carthagenian’s pusition —the much longer time during 
which he maintained the unequal contest — still more, when 
we consider that his enemies have alone recorded his story, 
while Napoleon has been his own annalist—justice seems 
to. require that the modern should yield to the ancient 


commander. 


ourselves, cast our eyes towards the genius that directed the} 


allel for the suddenness, and vehemence, and the complete-/ 


sessed a large capacity also for civil affairs. He saw as 
clearly, and as quickly determined on his course, in govern- 
ment asin the field. His public works, and his political 
reformations, and especiqlly his Code of Laws, are monu- 
ments of his wisdom and his vigor, more imperishable, as 
time has already proved, and as himself proudly foretold, 
than all his victories. His civil courage was more brilliant 
than his own, or most other men’s valor in the field. How 
ordinary a bravery it was that blazed forth at Lodi, when he 
headed his. wavering columns across the bridge swept by the 
field of Austrian artillery, compared with the undaunted and 
sublime courage that carried him from Cannes to Paris with 
a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the desire, and 
sustained it with the confidence, of overthrowing a dynasty, 
and overwhelming an empire by the terror of his name! 
Nor were his endowments merely those of a statesman 
and a warrior. If he was not like Cesar, a consummate 
oratory, he yet knew. men so thoroughly, and especially 
Frenchmen, whom he had most nearly studied, that he pos- 


‘sessed the faculty. of addressing them in strains of singulay 


eloquence, —an elognence peculiar to himself. It is not 
more cerfain that he is the ‘greatest soldier whom France 
ever produced, than it is certain that his place is high 
amongst her. greatest writers, as far as composition or dic- 
tion is concerned. « Some of his bulletins are models for the 
purpose which they were intended to serve ; his address to 
the soldiers of his Old Guard at Fontainbleau, is a master- 
piece of dignified” and pathetic composition; his speech 
during the Hundred Days, at the Champ de Mars, beginning, 
“General, Consul, Empereuff je tiens tout du Peuple,” is to. 
be placed amongst the most: perfect pieces of simple and 
majestic eloquence. These things are not the less true for 
being seldom or never remarked. . 

But with these a ies of the will—the highest 
courage, the most easy formation of his resolutions, the most 
steadfast adherence to his , the entire devotion to his 
object of all his. energies—and with the equally shining 
faculties of the understanding by which that firm will worked 
—the quickest and the c apprehension, the power of 







intense application, the ity of complete abstraction from 
all interrupting ideasyit r ‘and most instantaneous 
cireumspection of ties,’ whether on one side, or 
even providentially prospect, the intuitive knowledge 


of men, and power of mind and tongue to mould their will 
to his purpose —with these qualities, which form the char- 
acter held greatest by vulgar minds, the panegyrie of Napo- 
leon must closes H& wAs 4 coNQUERER ; HE WAS A TYRANT. 
To gratify his ambition—to slake his thirst of power—to 
weary a lust of dominion which no conquest would satiate — 
he trampled on liberty when his hand might have raised her 
to a secure place ; and he wrapt the world in flames, which 
the blood of millions alone could quench. By those passions, 
a mind not originally unkindly, was perverted and deformed, 
till human misery ceased to move it, and honesty, and truth 
and pity, the duties. we owe to God and man, had departed 
from one thus given up toa single and a selfish pursuit. 
“Tantas animi virtutes ingentia vitia equabant ; inhumania 
crudelitas ; * perfidia plusquam Panica; nihil veri, nihil 
sancti, nullus Deum metus, nollum jusjtirandum, nulla re- 
ligio.”t The death of Enghien, the cruel sufferings of 
Wright, the mysterious end of Pichegru, the punishment of 
Palm, the tortures of Toussaint,t have all been dwelt upon 
as the spots on his fame ; because the tortures of individuals, 
presenting a more definite object to the mind, strike our 
imaginations, and rouse our feelings more than wretchedness 


* The kindliness of his natare will be denied by some ; the inhuman 
cruelty by others; but both are correctly true. There is extant, a letter 
which we have seen, full of the tenderest affection towards his favorite 
brother, to whom it was addressed, when about to be separated from 
him, long after he had entered on public life. It is in parts blotted with 
his tears, evidently shed beforé the ink was dry. As for cruelty, they 
only can deny it who think itis more crue! for aman to witness tor- 
ments which he has ordered, or to commit bntchery with his own hand, 
than to give the command which must consigh thousands to agony and 
death. If Napoleon had been called upon to witness, or with his own 
hand to inflict such misery, he would have paused at first — because 
physical repugnanee would have prevailed over mental callousness. 
But how many minutes’ reflection would it have taken to deaden the 
pain, and make him execute his own purpose ? 

t Liv. xxi. 

} It is a gross error to charge him with the poisoning of his sick in 
Egypt ; and his massacre of the prisoners of Jaffa, is a very controverted 
matter. But we fear the early anecdote of his ordering an attack, with 
no other object than to gratify his mistress, when a young officer o 
artiilery, rests upon undeniable authority ; and if so, it isto be placed 
amongst his worst crimes. 
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in larger masses, less distinetly perceived. But to the eye of 
calm reflection, the declaration of an unjustifiable war, or 
the persisting in it a day longer than is necessary, presents 
a more grievous object of contemplation, implies a disposition 
more pernicious to the world, and calls down a reprobation 
far more severe. 

How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the 
lover of virtue, experiences, when, turning from the contem- 
plation of such a character, his eye rests upon the greatest 
man of our own or any age; the only one upon whom an 
epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men to foster the crimes 
of their worst enemies, may be innocently and justly be- 
stowed! In Washington we truly behold a marvellous 
contrast to almost every one of the endowments and the 
vices which we have been contemplating ; and which are so 
well fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sorrow, and 
abhorrence. With none of that brilliant genius which daz- 
zles ordinary minds; with not even any remarkable quick- 
ness of apprehension ; with knowledge less than almost all 
persons in the middle ranks, and many well educated of the 
humbler classes possess; this eminent person is presented 
to our observation clothed with attributes as modest, as 
unpretending, as little calculated to strike or to astonish, as 
if he had passed unknown through some secluded region of 
private life. But he had a judgment sure and sound; a 
steadiness of mind which never suffered any passion, or 
even any feeling to ruffle its calm ; a strength of understand- 
ing which worked rather than forced its way through all 
obstacles, removing or avoiding rather than overleaping 
them. His courage, whether in battle or in council, was as 
perfect as might be expected from his pure and steady tem- 
per of soul. A perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm 
resolution never to be misled by others, any more than by 
others overawed ; never to be seduced or betrayed, or hurried 
away by his own weakness or selfdelusions, any more than 
by other men’s arts; nor even to be disheartened by the 
maost complicated difficulties, any more than to be spoilt on 
the giddy heights of fortune—such was this great man. 
Whether we regard him sustaining the whole weight of 
campaigns, all but desperate, or gloriously terminating a 
just warfare by his resources and his courage— presiding 
over the jarring elements of his political council, alike deaf 
to the storms of all extremes —or directing the formation of 
a new government for a great people, the first time that so 
vast an experiment had ever been tried by man — or finally 
retiring from the supreme power to which his virtue had 
raised him over the natién he had created, and whose desti- 
nies he had guided as long as his aid was required — retired 
with the veneration of all parties, of all nations, of all man- 
kind, in order that the rights of men might be conserved, 
and that his example might never be appealed to by vulgar 
tyrants. This is the consummate glory of the great Amer- 
ican ; a triumphant warrior, where the most sanguine had a 
right to despair ; a successful ruler, in all the difficulties of a 
course wholly untried ; but a warrior whose sword only left 
its sheath when the first law of our nature commanded it to 
be drawn ; and a ruler who, having tasted of supreme power, 
gently and unestentatiously desired that the cup might pass 
from him, nor would suffer more to wet his lips than the 
most solemn and sacred duty to his country and his God 
required ! 

To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the no- 
ble character of a captain the patron of peace, and a states- 
man the friend of justice. Dying, he bequeathed to his 
heirs the sword which he had worn in the war for liberty, 
charging them “never to take it from the scabbard but in 
self-defence, or in defence of their country, and her free- 
dom;” and commanding them, that when it should thus be 
drawn, they should never sheath it nor ever give it up, but 
prefer falling with it in their hands to the relinquishment 
thereof — words, the majesty and simple eloquence of which 
are not surpassed ia the oratory of Athens and Rome. It 
will be the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages, to 
omit no occasion of commemorating this illustrious man ; 
and until time shall be no more, will a test of the progress 
which our race has made in wisdom, and in virtue, be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the immortal name of 
Wasaineton ! 


Weatts anp TaLtent.— Gross and vulgar minds always 
pay a higher respect to wealth than to talent ; for wealth, al- 
though it be a far less sufficient source of power and happi- 
ness than talent, happens to be more showy and dazzling. 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAFP WHITTIER. 


Hz comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes !— you may trace his 
footsteps now, 

On the naked woods, and the blasted fields, and the brown hill’s with- 
ered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees, where their pleasant 
green came forth, 

And the winds which follow wherever he goes, have shaken them 
down to earth. 


He comes, he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! — from the frozen Lab- 
rador, 

From the icy bridge of the northern seas, which the white bear wan- 
ders o’er ; 

Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, and the luckless forms below, 

In the sunless cold of the atmosphere, into marble statues grow ! 


He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes !—on the rushing nor- 
thern blast, 
And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed as his fearful breath went 


past ; 

With an unscorched wing he has hurried on where the fires of Hecla 
glow 

On the darkly beautiful sky above, and the ancient ice below. 


He comes, he comes — the Frost Spirit comes ! — and the quiet take shall 
feel : 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring to the skater’s heel ; 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, or sang to the 


leaning grass, 
Shall bow again to their winter chain, and in mournful silence pass. 


He comes, he comes — the Frost Spirit comes ! — let us meet him as we 
may, 

And turn with the light of the parlor fire, his evil power away ; 

And gather closer the circle round, when that fire-light dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled fiend, as his sounding wing goes by! 


CRITICISM 


ON BYRON’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CATARACT OF VELINO. 





Original. 





The roar of waters! from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they how! and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phiegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 
’ Childe Harold, Canto 4, stanzas 69. 


Lorp Byron’s writings abound in exclamations ; so much 
so, that this figure of speech may be called a characteristic 
of his style; but nowhere has he employed them with 
greater propriety than in this eloquent description of the fa- 
mous Cataract of Velino; for such is the language which 
nature would prompt us to use, when first introduced to the 
spectacle of an object so grand and impressive. “The roar 
of waters!’ —the thunder of the torrent, is what first strikes 
the sense, as we approach the scene, and we are called by 
the poet to listen to it. How could this call be made more 
happily than by this concise exclamation? As the view be- 
comes more distinet, the rapid descent of the flashing mass 
arrests the eye; he exclaims, “the fall of waters!” and 
following them in their course to the abyss beneath, another 
part of the scene breaks upon his vision, and he gives utter- 
ance to his new emotions in a still more bold and figurative 
manner, “the hell of waters!” This is a fine trope, al- 
though trite, and to this succeeds a striking allusion to the 
burning river of the infernal regions, which expands the idea 
and renders the impression more vivid. Then follows a de- 
scription of the mounting spray, accompanied by another 
very beautiful figure — 

‘Ts an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald.” 
This is very happy; it paints the scene in the brightest 
colors, and awakens some delightful associations. We see 
the bright green grass and the brilliant flowers gloriously 
blooming beneath the perpetual shower, as they transiently 
bloom in our own gardens and fields, after being visited for 
an hour by the clouds and rains of a summer sky. The 
personification of the torrent under the image of a giant, 
rending the cliffs with his impetuous footsteps ‘and crushing 
the rocks beneath him, is worthy of the genius of the poet. 
But here, as well as at the conclusion of the foregoing stan- 
za, is a defect in the versification, which requires that a full 
pause should be made at the end of each stanza: but this is 
an offence against the ear, which is far more tolerable than 
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the tameness, which might be produced by a more religious 
adherence to the rules of measure. 
* Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread, —a matchless cataract, 
Horribly beautiful ! ” 


After glancing onee over the whole scene, and following the 
river in its downward course through the vale, the poet seems 
to turn back and call our attention to the prospect again. 
Unable to express his emotions in precise language, he likens 
the rush of waters to an eternity, which, though it conveys 
no definite notion, fills the mind with grand ideas, and el- 
evates our conceptions of the real grandeur of the object, far 
more, perhaps, than could be done by the most exact com- 
parison. Unhappily, the sentence closes with a very feeble 
expression, which is totally incongruous with the loftiness of 
what precedes, and serves no useful purpose but to make 
out the rhyme. But the former part of that line, and the be- 
ginning of the next, are strikingly beautiful: these are forms 
of expression peculiar to Lord Byron, and eminently mark 
his genius. The description concludes with two most splen- 
did figures, the latter of which has no equal in the whole 
poem. The serene and lovely Iris, hanging above the foam- 
ing element, is represented as 

*¢ Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 

Thus the picture is complete, and the imagination is left, 
delightfully exercised by the grandeur of the scene, and the 
exquisite beauty and grace of the allusion. JUNIOR. 


DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE, 


NUMBER X. 





Original. 





Hofwyl! Institution — Fellenburg — Opinion of the School — Farewell 
View of the Alps. 

Arter spending a day in promenading the streets of Berne, 
we left the city fora few days, on a visit to the celebrated 
school of Fellenberg, at Hofmyl. The interest which the in- 
stitution has excited in our own country, and the friendship 
of one of its teachers, a fellow countryman, whose memory 
is associated with some of my dearest recollections of other 
days, would have made a failure to visit it an unpardonable 
omission. It is about seven miles from Berne. The exeur- 
sion is fine, extending over hills and dales, along the banks 
of the Aarto the north west of Berne.- We met numerous 
groups of peasants on their way to market, the women in 
their best dresses. 

On arriving, I recognized the place by the large edifices 
standing in the midst of the fields and woods. Hofmyl is 
quite a village, though it consists only of Fellenberg’s build- 
ings ; viz., the literary department, which is the largest and 
a noble edifice, the chateau or family residence, the inter- 
mediate department for those who are able to pay some part 
of their expenses, but not sufficient for the literary depart- 
ment, and the agricultural department, or that of the peas- 
ant boys, who work on the farm for their tuition and board, 
and a great number of other buildings pertaining to the 
school, farm, &c. 

After sending my letter of introduction into the Literary 
Department, I was called into Fellenberg’s room, where he 
lay sick of the epidemic influenza, or gripe as it is here call- 
ed. The room was splendidly hung with paper representing 
rather voluptuous scenes from the Grecian mythology. He 
deemed it proper to explain to me why it was thus decorated, 
and mentioned that a friend who had occupied it during the 
wars of Napoleon, urgently requested liberty to place these 
hangings, and the request was granted. 

Numerous manuscripts were laying on stands at the side 
of his bed, and his secretary was busily employed in writing. 
He immediately entered into free conversation with me, 
chiefly in French, being able to use the English but imper- 
fectly. He discussed to me at length, some of his principles 
of education. 

His appearance is finely expressive of wisdom and of 
original energy of character. His features were a little af- 
fected by sickness, and his head was covered by a small 
night cap; a remarkable appearance of neatness marked 
every thing about him. After conversing some time, he 
sent for his son at the chateau, who speaks English quite 
well. He provided me with a room and directed me to the 
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meals of the establishment ; a hospitality always shown to|/presence, as before the seat of the Almighty, but they will 
visiters. pass, — ye shall abide i 

I found my friend at the intermediary department, and —— —— ——“ Till the rolling worlds decay : 
dined with him and the boys of the department. The re- Till rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
mainder of the day was spent in receiving introductions to And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below.” 
the rest of the teachers, in examining the other departments, 
and in further conversation with Fellenberg. In the eve- 
ning we supped with M. Fellenberg, Jr., his wife, sisters 
and mother, at the chateau, and afterwards heard some fine 
singing from the boys in the intermediate department, in the 
German language. Singing is a regular evening exercise 
among the students, and is carried to a remarkable perfec- 
tion by them. 

Detailed statements of the edifices and usages of this 
academical village would be unnecessary, as all to whom 
they would be interesting are already familiar with such 
statements. There is perhaps no transatlantic institution of 
learning, whose name is more familiar to the friends of 
education in America, than that of Hofwyl. The leading 
journal of education in our country, has been discussing its 
merits even for a series of years, and in terms of almost 



















And thou, Father Almighty, dost thou notice man, insect of 
the dust, amidst these awful monuments of thy power? Dost 
thou stoop from thy lifted up throne to catch the whispered 
prayer, breathed in the solitude of these everlasting hills ? 
These were the sentiments of my mind, at this farewell view 
of the glorious Alps. s. 


THE PILGRIM, 





Original. 





*¢ Arabella Johnson was the daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. She 
left the luxuries of her father’s home for the land of the pilgrims, but 
fell a victim to the hardships of a new country, leaving a husband, who 
died soon after her decease.” The following is intended as a descrip- 
tion of her imagined feelings upon leaving home, and in the midst of 
the new scenes in which she was placed after her arrival. 





unmixed applause; and nearly every European traveller 
who has visited it, has recorded his admiration of the insti- 
tution and its founder. 

It is extraordinary, Iam fully aware, to differ from this 
almost unanimous sentiment of commendation, but convic- 
tions derived from a minute examination of facts, anda 
personal intercourse with teachers and students,:compel me 
with painful reluctance, to express an emphatic dissent. 
Most visiters tarry but a day on the premises ; a morning’s 
excursion from Berne to return again in the evening, an 
examination of the topography and buildings, which cer- 
tainly are imposing, an interview with the patriarch, whose 
appearance and address are not a little impressive, and the 
hospitality of the chateau, these, together with descriptive 
pamphlets which are usually given them, are the data from 
which are formed the opinions of most who have pretended 
to give to the public, information respecting Hofwyl. An 
acquaintance with the teachers and students would furnish 
impressions much at variance with those usually expressed. 
Most of the former would be found dissatisfied and unable 
to act harmoniously with what would, perhaps, be called the 
capricious directions of the founder, and a large majority of 
the latter in sullen discontent with the circumstances under 
which their distant friends have unwittingly placed them. 
During my visit, symptoms of dissatisfaction among the pu- 
pils, was most emphatic. Nearly all from the United States, 
and there were a large number, were about to be sent home 
with the dishonors of the institution. Most of these, too, 
were formerly well trained boys, from families which, influ- 
enced by the high moral reputation of the place and solici- 
tous for the correct conduct of their children, had sent them 
hither uncorrupted. Children from some of the first fami- 
lies in New York and Boston had already been sent home. 
Fellenberg is too much engrossed with politics to allow him 
time to superintend his seminary. He has but little inter. 
course with the students, and that little chiefly to give re- 
proof for delinquencies. His rebukes are said to be rash and 
severe, and he is reputed to be passionate and despotic, not 
only by the students but by his fellow citizens. 













































My friend returned with me to Berne. We walked the 
distance over hills and dales ; the heavens: were cloudless ; 
the Oberland summits, crowned with snow, peak surmount- 
ing peak, bore off in the distance, and the beautiful Aar 
streamed along most of the way at our feet. Under these 
circumstances, while far away from our common country, 
with so many reminiscences of other times associated with 
each other, and with the names of friends who are no more, 
upon our lips, we feel the hours and the minutes to be pre- 
cious. I mounted the diligence, we waved the hand and 
saw each other no more. 


In going to Basle we passed through some interesting sce- 
nery, especially in crossing the Jura. I got up into the ele- 
vated seat,from which the country can be seen to fine ad- 
vantage. Mont Blanc and the Oberland Alps were fading 
away in the distance. My spirit felt the sadness of a fare- 
well interview, as I gazed at their snow-capped summits. I 
had become so familiar with these sublime mountain views, 
that it was pensive to take the last glances of the setting 
sun reflected from their glaciers. Adieu, glorious habita- 
tions of the Deity! We, lowly ereatures of the dust pass 

‘away to our last home, but ye abide on from age to age. 
Hundreds of generations have gazed on your grandeur, but 
they are gone; thousands more will bow their spirits in your 


Farewe.t — farewell ! — sad word and wild — 
How many a lip, oh! earth, 

Hath given, like me, thy sorrowing child, 
That mournful tone its birth. 

It is the soul of autumn’s sighs — 
The flower’s expiring breath — 

The heart’s last gush, when pleasure dies — 
Thy watchword, thine, oh, Death. 

And yet again, my home, farewell ; 

This rushing agony can tell 

How much I pour, thou word of wo, 

Into thy fulness, as I go ; 

The gentle memories which wake 
My eyelids now to tears, 

The dream of ali I must forsake — 
The garner’d sweets of years. 


Father! my father! thou hast look’d 
With joy upon the youth 

Of her who now thy frown hath brook’d, 
That she may worship truth. 

I know that fairer forms than mine 
Are bending now by thee, 

And dearer far to thee and thine, 
Their tones are gushing free — 

That ’mid thy marble halls to-night, 
And in the mazy dance, 

With foreheads flashing to the light, 
They meet thy love’s proud glance. 

But must my memory pass away, 
A shadow from thy heart ? — 

And shall no dear remembrance say 
I there have borne my part ? 


I could have felt with tearless eyes 
My fond heart’s pinings vain, 
For all the gladness of the skies 
I ne’er may see again ; 
But oh, to bear, where’er I go, 
‘This sad farewell’s o’erwhelming wo — 
To dream of each familiar face, 
Yet leave behind no dwelling place — 


* To be forgotten there by aH 


With whom my years have flown 
With joy, in glen, and bower, and hal], — 
To be alone —alone ! 


Alone! my God, forgive !— my soul 
Hath dwelt in darkness long, 

Bound by this wildering spell’s control, 
O’erwhelming, deep, and strong. 

And yet that word at last hath woke, 
My wandering heart to truth, 

Unto the voice which inly spoke, 
The high proud rev’ries of my youth ; 

But oh, more fully to the hour 
When, brooding o’er my breast, 

Thy hand of healing and of power, 
Did soothe my soul to rest. 

Forgive thine erring child, if mid 
These strong conflicting ties, 

Her spirit’s wing too long hath hid 
Its soarings from the skies. 

Alone, with thee too, Rudolph, thee !: 
How hath my soul forgot, 

Amid this grief’s o’erwhelming sea, 
Its high, and glorious lot! 

To be a sharer in thy thoughts — 
Thy trusting one, and tried ; 

How could [ dream, dear one, of aught 
But Heaven, thy love beside? 


Now vainly shalt thou call me back, 
Of, gentle memory, to thy track, 
For on the wings of faith and love, 
My fainting soul shall soar above. 


BE ae 


Farewell again, my English home! 
Thy far off cliffs of white, 

Are blending with the billowy foam 
Which dances in my sight. 

I go, where man may pour his soul 
Upon,the free wind’s swell, 

And nought its burstings can control : 
My native land, farewell! 


* * * 7 * * 


And now the chain is severed ; and the tone 

Of sadness from my quivering lip hath flown, 
And my full soul, like some bright new made star, 
Springs forward to its shadowy course afar ; 
Bearing above, a clear, unswerving light, 

Which shines the brighter through the gloom of night. 
Joy, for the silence of the boundless sea ! 

The blue wave’s foam is like a friend to me, 

And the soft, glad winds, which by me sweep, 
The ringing voices of the azure deep, 

Telling their music stories to mine ear. 

How glorious in its vastness, doth it lie, 

Like a broad, pure mirror for the sky. 

Oh, I have looked upon it, when the light, 

Of the red sunset faded into night, 

And the large, bright star of evening slowly set, 
As if it lingered to behold its beauty yet, 

Until high thoughts, all fathomless, profound 

As its own depths, “ without a mark or bound,”’ 
Within my soul have woke, and stil!’d at Jast, 
°T hath trembled, neath its own conceptions vast. 
Such is this hour — and should my spirit pine, 
My Father, in its freedom, by thy shrine? — 
The first }lad hour in which it e’er could say, 
No weight upon its wild outpourings Jay ? 

Aid thou my weakness, pure and sinless One, 
Whose weary pilgrimage on earth was done ; 
And if too strongly it hath yet returned, 

Unto the altar where its young affections burned, 
Like the lone dove upon the waste, help thou 

Its weary wing to turn unto thee now. 


Hark ! the wild music of the pilgrim’s song 

Upon the soft sea breeze is borne along, 

Now low, and sweet, now swelling forth again, 

As if the might of faith, were poured into the strain. 


Hear us, Father! hear us, hear us! 
With thy brooding love be near us, 
Mid the stillness of the sea ; 
Softly, as the sun to rest, 
On each calm confiding breast 
Let a balm descend from thee. 


Thou hast heard us in our need, 
Thou hast bound the bruised reed, 
And our wand’ring footsteps led, 
Where thy peace, like holy dew, 
Ever dear and ever new, 
Shall be on us freely shed. 


God is God, we will not fear, 
God is God, and ever near ; 
What, oh, what shall work our wo? 
Softly through the skies so dim, 
Like an incense up to Him, 
Now our evening song shall flow. 


For the word of freedom spoke, 
For the galling fetters broke, | 

Shall our heart’s thanksgivings be ; 
Hear us, Father! hear us, hear us, 
With thy brooding love be near us, 

Mid the deep and lonely sea! 


7 * * * * . 


Sunset again. Night passes, and the day, 
And the swift ship holds proudly on her way, 
Flinging the waters from her shining prow, 
Like ocean queen the jewels from her brow ; 
Till the spray, flashing in the sunbeams bright, 
Her path doth circle with the rainbow’s light. 


~ * * * * a 


Months have flown past, which in my memory seenr 
The fading visions of a shadowy dream. 

There were sad Jingerings in my father’s home — 

Brief farewells, and the deep sea’s snowy foam — 

The hoarse wild swellings of the storm clouds’ roar, 
And a strange midnight landing on the shore. 

The gleaming axe rang through the forest lone, 
Startling the sleeping echo’s varied tone ; 

The deer shook his broad antlers in the air, 

And bounded off as if a foe were there ; 

And slowly on the silent waste upreared, 

The hamlet’s rude but peaceful shade appeared. 
Sabbaths have gone, yet not, oh, not as dreams, 

But with a calm and steady light, whose beams 

Have lit our path with joy. Through the rude, low 
Dwellings we have made, the voice of praise doth flow 
Unto the sky, and from the altar where 

Our heart’s affections have been laid, e’en there 

A pure and living fount of joy hath gush’d, 

Which life, and death, with radiant tints have flushed, 
My youth’s bright dreams, are bodied forth — The vine, 
Doth round our low roofed dwelling, freely twine —- 
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Sweet flowers are springing wild — the singing bee, 
With his low murmuring music, glad and free, 
Doth speak unto my soul — the soft air thrills 

With kindly voices, and their converse stills, 

With the high magic of its holy themes, 

The ling’ring music of my early dreams ; 

For — oh, my God forgive, — there are, there are, 
Hours when, filled with yearnings for the far, 

The rid from me, I once again would fly 

Unto my loved, my early home, to die. 

Who spoke of death? The breezy earth, the air, 
Is teeming now with life ; yet were it not 

For thee, Rudolph, — but for thy lonely lot, 

Glad as the bird unto its native skies, 

Would I put off the chain which on me lies. 

« * * * * * 

It is, it is thy voice which calls, oh death ! — 

Its tone hath come to me, with every fainting breath ; 
Yet for their sake, for theirs, whose life with mine, 
Our strong unweaned affections do entwine, 

I strove with thee ; seeking, with quenchless thirst, 
The fettering chain which bound me thus to burst — 
Yet now my spirit’s strivings, all in vain, 

With firmer, closer grasp, it meets again. 

And must I leave thee, lovely earth, e’en now, 
With the roses of life’s summer on my brow ? 

With the freshness of young love upon my heart, 
Like thine own sweet, fading flowers, must I depart ? 
Tis spring time in my father’s land, and I 
Remember well the gladness of its sky, — 

And where the early crocus, doth lift up 

With spring’s first violet, its azure cup — 

My early haunts, the greenwood bower and hall, 
And kindly faces, words of love — all — all 

Doth memory with a sudden power bring back, 
Which made the sunshine for my youthful track : 
These can I see no more? It is abitter cup! 

How shall I calmly drink its fullness up. 

Dreams— dreams! A murm’ring voice again! 

Oh, I am weak, my Father, and I fain 

Would lift my sick heart up to thee for rest, 

That as it hath been, it may yet be blest. 

This contest is too strong for me ; and faint, 

I pour into thine ear my soul’s complaint. 

* * ~ * * * 

Was it a dream from which I’ve woke to life? 
There were clouds and darkness, and an hour of strife, 
And when the thick mists slowly fled away, 

There came the fullness of unclouded day. 

But now I sleep no more. My spirit wakes 

To its high destiny, and new light breaks 

Upon its path. I bless thee, oh my God, 

That thou hast led me to this stranger sod — 

That thou hast shown my weakness and thy strength, 
And brought my erring heart to thee, at length. 

T sought for peace, and lo! with triumph filled, 

My heart’s rebellious thoughts at once were stilled, 
‘While through my bosom’s depths profound, 

Thy blessed tight its way at last hath found. 

The past is veiled, and o’er the future thrown, 
With a strange seer-like glance, my eye hath flown. 
There are dim shadows, such as twilight weaves — 
A mingled rush, like autumn’s shivering leaves — 
Far voices, with their soft, and dying strains, 

And flashing tints, like those when sunset wanes. 
And now ’tis clearer, and the voices stay, 

And the swift shadows fleet not all away, 

And the bright tints have mellowed down to light, 
Which glows like twilight on my raptured sight. 

I see a broad and sunny land stretched out — 

With ocean’s deep blue waves girdled about : 

It is —it is, thou pilgrim land, and free, 

Thy blue, and rushing waters that I see. 

Fair cultured plains, and vales and dwellings rise, 
With plenty crown’d, unto the azure skies. 

The city’s ceaseless din, the noise of art, 

Within the gorgeous pageant bear their part. 

And flying o’er the broad and swelling main, 

Thy gallant barks go and return again. 

Now, the shadows linger, and the rose tints soft, 
Are gleaming like the lightning’s chain aloft — 
And sounds have lost their music, till their hoarse, 
Deep murmur, rushes like the torrents course. 

Tis clear, once more. I see a host-prepared 

For battle, and the nation’s nerves all bared, 

Until the broad land quivers like a reed ; 

Banners are waving in the summer air, 

And brothers meet as bitter foemen there : — 

The combat thickens, and the gleam of steel 

Is flashing on my sight, —the cannon’s peal 
Waking my ear tostrife. Amid the fray, 

The fiery charger and the horseman lay, 

And the upraised weapon, dyed in blood, 

Falls but to drink again the crimson flood. 
Oh, will none part them, none? I cannot stay : 
Hide me — hide me, till the battle pass away. 


Gone, gone —and the strife hath past 
Where so fiercely raged its blast, 
And the streams as brightly flow, 

As before their blood red glow. 
Starry stripes are on the breeze, — 
And the tone of sorrow flees — 


And the echoes sleep again : cleared away, the looker out on the mast gave the joyous 
There is peace on land and main. a, ‘land ahead!’ verifying the report of the chronom- 
Land of promise thou shalt be, eter almost to a mile, after a voyage of thousands. It is 
Like a tossing bark at sea ; : ‘ 
Bat a hely power shove, natural at such a moment, with the dangers and uncertain. 
Shall be o’er thee yet in love, ties of ancient navigation before the mind, to exult in con- 
And a hand shall guide the helm, templating what man has now achieved. Had the rate of 
Lest the raging sea o’erwhelm. the wonderfal little instrument in all that time chan 
Thou art christened now with blood, daiin: Siprecetamnieinaenseaatiia iat dims resi 
Preuh'a dévktly quibing' tebd, a little, its announcement would have been worse than use- 
And the scroll that bears thy name less — but in the night and in the day, in storm and in calm, 
Shall be traced and seared with flame. in heat and in cold —while the persons around it were expe. 
Storms may rock thee to thy sleep, riencing every vicissitude of mental and bodily condition, 
SR Ge GAO He ERD Seay BHM, |its steady beat went on, keeping exact account of the rolling 
And the deep sea’s lullaby ‘. . 

of the earth, and of the stars; and in the midst of the 

trackless waves, it was always ready to tell its magic tale of 
the very spot of the globe over which it had arrived.” In 





Rush with fitful murmur by ; 
Yet an eagle to the sun, 
Shall thine onward course be run, 


And thy shglt’ring bosom be ‘one point of view, this result appears to arise from the per- 
Sang 6 Tag ae ee ee. \tection of the chronometer’s mechanism; but had not the 
But now mine hour hath come ; and I depart man of science determined the exact figure of the earth, and 
With the fulness of its triumph in my heart. lits rate of motion around both its own axis and the sun, the 


Grieve not, my Rudolph, that with thee mine hours 
Were few ; for have they not been full of flowers ? 
And oh, rejoice thee in the thought, that they 

Are but the dawnings of a brighter day. 

I would have lived to share thy darker doom, 

To soothe the griefs which shade thy brow with gloom, 
To catch thy bosom’s last expiring breath, 

And make my breast thy pillow e’en in death. 

Such joy may not be mine. Yet oh, my love, 

If mid the spirit’s world of bliss above, 


chronometer could have given no information respecting 
longitude ; it would have told its tale indeed, but without 
science as its interpreter, that tale would have remained 
wrapped in the mystery of an unknown tongue. — Southern 
Literary Messenger. 





Arparatus For Pusiisninc a Newspaper. —Every Lon- 
It yet may bend to earth, I will be here, ‘don newspaper of the first class has— 
Though all unseen, thy guardian angel near. An editor with a yearly salary of from six hundred pounds 


Now, now farewell! yet not in grief! —Sweet sounds bag one thousand pounds. 
Ase on ny Untening ems, and Goveing eens A sub-editor with a yearly salary of from four hundred 


Are angel wings to bear me hence — Farewell ! ss 
Peace — triumph, in my bosom richly dwell! pounds to six hundred pounds. , 

> From ten to fourteen regular reporters, paid from four to 
six guineas weekly. 

From thirty to thirty-five compositors in the printing office. 

Several persons to read and correct the proofs. 

A certain number of men and boys to attend the printing 
machine. 

A publisher and sub-publisher. 

A number of clerks in the office to receive advertisements 
and keep accounts. 

Various other individuals engaged in subordinate duties. 

The cost of reporting generally amounts to upwards of 
three thousand pounds yearly. 

The salaries paid weekly to editors, reporters and others 
do not fall short of one hundred and eighty pounds. 

Add the expenses of occasional reporting, the cost of for- 
eign newspapers and correspondents, and the sums paid for 
expresses, etc. etc., and the total weekly expenditures can be 
hardly estimated under two hundred and fifty pounds, or 
thirteen thousand pounds per annum —about sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 


FLORENCE. 
Lowell, Oct. 1838. 


SUPERIORITY CONFERRED BY SCIENCE, 

“ A sHOPKEEPER in China sold to the purser of a ship a 
quantity of distilled spirits according to a sample shown; 
but not standing in awe of conscience, he afterwards, in the 
privacy of his store house, added a certain quantity of water 
toeach cask. The spirit having been delivered on board, 
and tried by the hydrometer, was discovered to be wanting 
in strength. When the vender was charged with the intend- 
ed fraud, he at first denied it, for he knew of no human 
means which could have made the discovery ; but on the 
exact quantity of water which had been mixed, being speci- 
fied, a superstitious dread seized him, and having confessed 
his roguery, he made ample amends.” 

The above is one instance among many which might be 
mentioned, of the advantage scientific knowledge gives its 
possessor over the ignorant. Whilst the philosopher in his 
study is engaged in the laborious investigation of abstract 
truths, the question is often asked “cui bono?” But when 
the results of his investigations are applied to the affairs of 
real life, their benefit is at once evident. Perhaps one or 
two more instances may set this truth in a stronger light. 

“On mount Pilatus, near lake Luzerne, is a valuable 
growth of fir trees, which on account of the inaccessible na- 
ture of the mountain, had remained for ages uninjured, un- 
til within a few years a German engineer contrived to con- 
struct a trough in the form of an inclined plane, by which 
these trees are made to descend by their own weight, through 
a space of eight miles, from the side of the mountain to the 
margin of the lake. Although the average declivity is no 
more than one foot in seventeen, and the route often circuit- 
ous, and sometimes horizontal, yet so great is the accelera- 
tion, that a tree descends the whole distance in the short 
space of six minutes. To the spectator standing by the side 
of the trough, at first is heard, on the approach of the tree, 
a roaring noise, becoming louder and louder ; the tree comes 
in sight at the distance of half a mile, and in an instant 
afterwards shoots past with the noise of thunder, and almost 
with the rapidity of an arrow. But for the knowledge of 
the inclined plane, which the German engineer had previous- 
ly acquired, such a work as this would have appeared im. 
possible.” 

The chronometer, a species of watch constructed to go 
with great accuracy, has of late been applied to the purpose 
of determining longitude at sea. ‘“ After months spent in a 
passage from South America to Asia,” says Arnott, “our 
captain’s chronometer announced that a certain point of 
land was then bearing east from the ship at addistance of 
fifty miles; and in an hour afterwards, when a mist had 


























A courageous Lapy.—A French lady, named Dangeville, 
said to be a sister of the Deputy for the Department of the 
Ain, ascended to the summit of Mont Blanc on the 5th Aug. 
She quitted the valley of Chamouni on the 3d, at an early 
hour in the morning, slept at the Grand Mulets, and reached 
her perilous destination at twelve o’clock on the 4th inst. 
She remained on the summit of the mountain for about an 
hour, wrote some notes, and drank a health to the Count de 
Paris. The guides by whom she was accompanied spoke in 
the highest terms of her courage, perseverance and presence 
of mind, and the cheerfulness with which she encouraged 
them, chatting and joking with them during the entire of the 
ascent. Previously to this successful trip, the feat had been 
accomplished only by one female, a peasant of Chamouni, 
who, on reaching the grand plateau, became exhausted with 
fatigue, and was carried by force to the summit. Made- 
moiselle Dangeville, on her return to the Chamouni on the 
morning of the 5th, was received with the utmost enthusi- 
asm by the inhabitants, who proceeded to meet her, and fired 
salutes of cannon in honor of the exploit. — London paper. 


Tue Snow Ow1.—Taking a stroll among the market 
wagons that crowded our streets, on Wednesday, laden with 
poultry and other agricultural products, we noticed in one 
of them, a living specimen of the Snow Owl, which was 
captured in Topsfield. Every season, between the months 
of November and February, several of these beautiful birds 
are seen hovering around — always exciting a considerable 
degree of interest ; their movements are generally so closely 
watched, that not a few of them are taken by the lovers of 


the chase and others. 
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sides which there are, of foreign origin, the Jewish, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Greek, &c., numbering about 1,500,000. 
The Jews, about 800,000 in number, inhabit part of Ancient 
Poland; the Germans, about 500,000, are principally as- 
sembled in the Baltic provinces; the Swedes are found al- 
most exclusively in Finland and the environs of Narew, 
countries formerly belonging to Sweden ; and the other resi- 
dents of foreign origin are established in various parts of 
the Empire, but chiefly in the cities. The other races that 
form part of the Russian population, exclusive of the Rus- 
sians proper, are the Samoyedes, about 70,000, inhabiting 
the borders of the Arctic Ocean; the Kamschatkadales and 
other people of Oriental Siberia, 50,000; the Esquimaux, 
found in American Russia, 50,000; and the Bohemians, or 
Zingaris, scattered over almost every portion of the Empire, 
but most numerous in the South and South-West, amount- 
ing to about 170,000. The whole population of Russia in 
1832, not including the kingdom of Poland, was 51,076,517, 
and that of Poland 4,037,925. This population is contained 
in 1,840 cities, of which 1,607 are in Europe, 1,210 towns 
or burghs, and 227,400 villages. St. Petersburgh, the capi- 
tal, contains 445,135 inhabitants, of whom 155,845 are 
women.” 


They are inhabitants of the coldest and most dreary re- 
gions in the Northern hemisphere, being constantly found in 
Iceland, Norway, Lapland, and the country adjoining Hud- 
son’s Bay. In the Atlantic States they are merely a winter 
visiter, and in their migrations wander along the sea coast 
as far as Florida, sometimes stretching interiorly, as they 
are met with in Ohio and Tennessee, and have been seen in 
the vicinity of the Red and Arkansas rivers. In Massachu- 
setts and Maine they are more abundant than in any other 
part of the United States. 

To protect this bird from the external cold to which it is 
exposed, especially in its native haunts, nature has bounti- 
fully provided it with a complete encasement of the most 
soft, warm, and elastic plumage beneath the outer covering 
of feathers, and so closely matted together that it is difficult 
to penetrate to the skin. 

Its short and curved bill is nearly hid by the mass of 
feathers that cover the face; the feet are covered witha 
long, thick, hair-like plumage, resembling very much those 
of a dog, the claws, which are curved, black and sharp, only 
being visible ; the eyes are deep sunk under projecting eye- 
brows ; and are of a bright yellow color ; the general color of 
the body is white, and usually more or less marked with 
spots of pale brown, according to the age or sex of the in- 
dividual.— Salem Observer. 








































True Nosiniry.—A truly honorable instance of fraternal 
regard was recently manifested in Tennessee. Messrs. Ed- 
win H. Ewing and his brother Andrew, being of opposite 
parties in politics, were nominated by their respective friends 
as candidates for the State Legislature. In a joint card they} 
have declined the canvass, on the ground that they are 
brothers, and differing in sentiments as they do, in regard to 
federal politics, they prefer enjoying the intimacy and friend- 
ship which has ever existed between them in private life, to 
risk the interruption of that intimacy and friendship by en- 
tering into a political canvass opposed to each other. Such 
an example is refreshing in these times. 








Manvractore or Pencit Leaps.—It is a very curious 
fact that the beautiful soft leads for ever-pointed pencils, 
which mark so freely upon paper, and seem to have no cut- 
ting properties, are found in the manufacture to wear away 
the hardest steel tools in a few hours, so as to render them 
useless. 

We were shown a few days since a very beautiful ma- 
chine for the manufacture of leads, made in Paris, for Mr. F. 
Dixon of Salem—not more than six inches square, and 
costing $700. It consists of a number of diamonds, per- 
forated with holes of various sizes, fixed in such a manner 
that the little pieces of plumbago are forced through the 
range, each scraping a little more than its predecessor, until 
they are brought to the proper size. The piece of plumbago 
about an inch square is by the simple motion of a crank 
sawed into strips, then made cylindrical and fitted to the 
exact size wanted. 

We believe Mr. Dixon’s pencils owe their excellence to 
the manner in which they are made—as the best pieces of 
plumbago only will answer to be wrought in this manner. 
The common leads are a mixture of plumbago and glue, 
and are manufactured by the yard, like vermicella. These 
will become soft by exposure and give only a greasy mark, 
while those of Mr. Dixon are indestructible in fire, air 
and water, and always give a clear, sharp line. — Taunton, 
Demoerat. 


Par Bensamin, Esq., has just recovered four hundred and 
fifty dollars of the Corporation of New York, for injuries 
sustained:by him last spring by the oversetting of his chaise 
in Broadway. It seems that to protect some repairs in pro- 
gress upon the pavement, a spar had been laid in the car- 
riage path, without any lamp as a guard to thetraveller. Mr. 
Benjamin’s chaise was in consequence overturned, the shafts 
broken, &c., and some bruises, though happily not danger- 
ous ones, sustained by Mr. Benjamin himself. The verdict, 
given in the Superior Court, is entirely too small. — Trans. 
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Discontent. —To keep a field from being overgrown with’ 
weeds they must be plucked up when they are young: so| 
when the seeds of discontent have taken root in the heart, | 
they must be eradicated, if peace of mind be intended to be} 
cherished. The bud of dissatisfaction will ripen into the 
fruit of danger and trouble, unless it be destroyed. 





A German Savan.— A few mornings since I visited a man 
of letters. I found him in his study, entrenched up to his) 
chin in books and papers, and surrounded with all the printed) 
wisdom of the sonal in bindings that had evidently known| W ES = K LY ] A G A Zz N E a 
a good deal of the “midnight lamp.” The nocturna versate | —— 
manu versate diurna was in every thing. In short, all was as|BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1838.) 
it ought to be in the sacellum of literature. The master of 
the shrine was a very intelligent person ; I believe a very, 
learned, and certainly a very industrious one ; for in a list of 
his daily pursuits, which he showed to me, there was scarcely | most exquisite entertainments of the season. Mr. Russell’s 
an hour out of the twenty-four that had not its appropriate, fine singing is well known to Bostonians, and with the repu- 
study. But the genits of tobacco smoke was there, writing | tation of his talented coadjutor, will doubtless draw together 


his death warrant as legibly as my worthy friend wrote a line| a large auditory. 
We observe that Mr. Russell advertises to give lessons in 


of high Dutch. His pipe was in his hand —his goblet of, 
eau sucre, its never failing, and almost equally sickening com- |singing. Those who wish to practise his admirable style, 


panion, was beside him; and with a black lustre eye, and @'| wil] do well to improve the present opportunity. 
cheek as yellow as the yellowest page he was poring over, | pie eee eae beets Lee ee SP 

was this able and valuable man sadly smoking himself into 
the other world. His chamber, his books, his clothes, every 
thing about him, were tobacco; and I left the interview in| 
sorrow, and half suffocated. — The Year of Liberation. 








Concert.— The Concert at the Temple this evening, by 
Signor De Begnis and Mr. H. Russell must be one of the) 





Tue Barrie or Buwxer Hitt.—Among the amusements) 
of the day is one that appeals to the patriotism of Bostonians, 
and their recollections of the deeds of their fathers. This is, 
‘!a moving diorama, representing the contest on Bunker Hill 
and the burning of Charlestown. Several scenes in Boston! 
are also imiroduced. It is exhibited every evening at Amory 


a : 
ULA Ssia. — translate the following cu- : ade 
ae rei afer bi eas ant ae Hall, and is a very interesting exhibition. 


rious enumeration from a statistical account of the Russian 


. Empire, drawn from official sources, and lately published by} ie 
M. Martin Kabalsky: ‘In Russia there are no less than|| Tue Trovpies In PennsyLvania.— The organization of 


80 different races, or nationalities, who speak 40 distinct||the legisl ure in Pennsylvania has been attended by a 
languages. The principal of these races are, the Sclavonic, | degree of famult and confusion never before witnessed in 
Teutonic, Tartar, Finnish, Mongolian and Circassian ; be- this countty: Owing toa dispute about the returns from 
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Philadelphia, two sets of members claimed their seats, and 
each party acknowlé@ging those members who were of their 
own political views, claimed a majority in the house and 
elected two sets of officers. The populace, led on by some 
“infuriated spirits” interfered with the sessions, and the 
military have been called in by the Governor for the pro- 
tection of the legislature. One thousand men have gone on 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, and four hundred of the 
citizens of Harrisburg have been organized for that purpose. 

Peace has been restored by these means, and some of the 
rioters have been arrested. The two divisions of the house, 
continue to meet and transact business separately, and how 
it will terminate no one can tell. 

There has probably been much unfair dealing on both 
sides. Some militia companies arrived on Monday from 
Cumberland-county, and another from York county, but the 
Governor considering the force already collected to be suffi- 
cient, directed these new companies to be discharged. The 
Senate met on Tuesday morning, elected a clerk, and pro. 
eeded to count the votes on the adoption of the new Censti- 
tution. The majority in favor of it was found to be 1212. 





Tue Youne Hussanp ; or Duties of Man in the Marriage 
Relation. — Published by G. W. Light, No. 1 Cornhill. 

Dr. Alcott has attempted a work of peculiar difficulty at 
the present time, in preseribing the duties of husbands. He 
has accomplished it well. The strictness of his require- 
ments may perhaps prove distasteful to some who have been 
accustomed to think they may spend their time and means 
as they please, and consider a wife only in the light of a ser- 
vant, who is to submit to all their caprices and passions with- 
out any claim to a return of confidence or sympathy. Dr. 
Alcott however requires no more than any reasonable man, 
who loves his wife, will gladly render, and he suggests some 
valuable considerations for which such men will cordially 
thank him. We think the book will add greatly to the hap- 
piness of those who will read and improve upon its sugges- 
tions. 

We are glad to see the Doctor's zeal in the defence of the 
female character. In his chapter on delicacy and purity, he 
has the following just observations : 

“Tt may be laid down as a general rule, to which, as I 
conveive, there will be found very few exceptions, that, 
wherever impurity can be found, man is, directly or indi- 
rectly, the cause.” 

“ Those who have been instrumental in spreading through 
the community the notion that every woman is at heart cor- 
rupt, whether it have been done in prose or poetry, for emol- 
ument or pleasure, thoughtlessly or with malice aforethought, 
must answer for it. Such a notion has been worse than 
plague, pestilence, or famine — nay, worse than all the three 
combined. It has been the means of scattering, in a com- 


| bustible world, more firebrands, arrows and death, than any 


one thing with which I am acquainted. 

“Many a young man has his mind preoccupied with the 
base slander to which I have alluded. With the same erro 
neous views — for they are seldom dispelled till later in life — 
he enters, if he enter at all, the marriage relation. With 


| . . . ‘ > 
this sentiment,-too, he travels on in his new mode of life. 


Prostituted himself, he s 


offer.” 
“Tt is enough to make one shudder to think of the various 
ways in which impurity is kept alive, and fostered, and ex- 


preads the poison, as circumstances 


|| tended in some families where it would not, by many, be ex- 


pected.” 





Coneress. — The proceedings of the two branches of Con- 
gress have been generally of an uninteresting character. 
The election of a new Clerk, Mr. Garland of Virginia, to 
take the place of Mr. Franklin, deceased ; the introduction 
of some resolutions by Mr. Adams, calling for inquiry into 
the conduct of Mr. Stevenson, our Envoy to England, in his 
controversy with O’Connell ; a case of contested election be- 
tween Messrs. Jones and Doty from Wisconsin; and the 
passage, by means of the previous question, of the first of a 
series of resolutions introduced by Mr. Atherton of New 
Hampshire, have served to vary the monotony of the pro- 
ceedings. The first resolution of Mr. Atherton was, “That 
this government is a government of limited powers, and that 
by the Constitution of the United States, Congress has no 
jurisdiction whatever over the institution of slavery in the 
several states of the confederacy ; ”’ and the rest carried out 
the non-interference principle to its full extent of positive 
non-action in regard to State, District, or Territory. 
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‘that bump, and remurk 4d very composedly — “ Sir, your 
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I STOOD AMID THE GLITTERING THRONG. 


A BALLAD--WORDS BY F. W. N. BAYLEY--MUSIC BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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‘ 4 ene sceeties 
I stood a-mid the glitt-’ring throng, I heard a voice, it’s tomes were sweet, I turn’d to see from whence they came, And 
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long’d to meet; She was a fair and gen-tle girl, Her bright smile greet-ed me by chance, I 
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took her hand! I led, I 
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SECOND. _ ‘THIRD. FOURTH. 
There was but little space to move, I’ve mov'd since then in princely halls, Oft when I sleep, a melody 
So close, so closely all were drawn, | I tread, I tread them even now, Comes rushing, rushing on my brain! 
Yet she was light of heart and step, || Thold in mine the hand of one, And the light music of that night, 
And graceful, graceful as a fawn; Of one with coronetted brow; . Is greeting, greeting me again ; 
A virgin flow’r gemm/’d her hair, And I may seem to court her smile, I take her still small hand in mine, 
Her beauty, her beauty to enhance; - And seem to heed, to heed her glance; Amid my blissfal, blissful trance, 
She was the star of all who stood, | But my heart, and thoughts, still wander home, And once more, vision werth a world! 
Who stood, in that close cottage dance. | To that, to that sweet cottage dance. I lead, I lead her forth to dance. 











RemarxasBie Derosite.—Inacoal mine near Charleroi, 
at the depth of 1,100 feet, a fossil palm tree, the trunk of 
which is 46 inches in diameter, has lately been found in a 
vertical position, with its roots fixedin the substratum. It is 
about to be transferred to the Cabinet of Natural History at 
Brussels. 


the man rose from the chair, and by a well directed blow 
with his fist, knocked the doctor flat upon the floor. The 
worthy phrenologist gathered himself up, and addressed the 
meeting, “Ladies and gentlemen, there is the strongest 
proof of the truth of phrenology I have ever seen in the 
entire course of my career. The villian has proved every 
word I told him to be truth.” 

In the Dutch village of Broek, concerning which, singular 
as the habits of the inhabitants are, travellers have related 
more peculiarities than ever prevailed there, one remarkable 
custom shows with how serious a mind some of the Hol- 
landers regard marriage. The great house door is never 
opened but when the master of the house brin ;- home his 
bride from the altar, and when husband and wi’? ; .re “orne 
out to the grave. ‘ 


A caviTaL story is told in the Cincinnati News, of Doctor 
Collyer, a celebrated phrenologist, at present sojourning in 
that city. One of the doctor’s peculiarities, is that of telling 
precisely’ what he thinks of the head submitted to his exam- 
ination, whether it is in private or in a crowd. At the close 
of one of his lectures at the South, he requested such as 
wished their developments regularly explained, to come 
forward. A stout, two-fisted fellow made his appearance, 
and seated himself for the examination. The doctor rapidly 
run his fingers through the hair, measured this bump and 








Anecpote. —‘ We must be unanimous,” observed Han- 
cock, on the occasion of Senin Declaration of Inde- 






pendence ; “there must be no e different ways; we 


must all hang together.” « or mee Franklin, “we 
must all hang together, or most ass ly we shall all hang 
separately.” 






phrenological developments are those which belong only to 
an infamous villian —destructiveness and combativeness 
enormous, conscientiousness very small, and all the moral 
and weflective regions perfectly contemptible ; you only lack 
opportunity to become a rascal.” Without saying a word, 
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